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HOW HE SAVED ST. MICHAEL'S. 

So you beg for a story, my darling — my brown-eyed Leopold — 
And you, Alice, with face like morning, and curling locks of gold ; 
Then come, if you will, and listen — stand close beside my knee — 
To a tale of the Southern city, proud Charleston by the sea. 

It was long ago, my children, ere ever the signal gun 
That blazed above Fort Sumter had wakened the North as one ; 
Long ere the wondrous pillar of battle-cloud and fire 
Had marked where the unchained millions marched on to their 
heart's desire. 

On the roofs and the glittering turrets, that night, as the sun went 

down, 
The mellow glow of the twilight shone like a jeweled crown, 
And, bathed in the living glory, as the people lifted their eyes, 
They saw the pride of the city, the spire of St. Michael's, rise 

High over the lesser steeples, tipped with a golden ball, 
That hung like a radiant planet caught in its earthward fall ; 
First glimpse of home to the sailor who made the harbor-round, 
And last slow-fading vision dear to the outward-bound. 

The gently gathering shadows shut out the waning light ; 
The children prayed at their bedsides, as you will pray to-night ; 
The noise of buyer and seller from the busy mart was gone, 
And in dreams of a peaceful morrow, the city slumbered on. 

But another light than sunrise aroused the sleeping street, 
For a cry was heard at rrndnight and the rush of trampling feet ; 
Men stared in each other's faces through mingled fire and smoke, 
While the frantic bells went clashing clamorous stroke on stroke ! 

By the glare of her blazing roof-tree the houseless mother fled, 
With the babe she pressed to her bosom shrieking in nameless 

dread, — 
While the fire-king's wild battalions scaled wall and cap-stone high, 
And planted their flaring banners against an inky sky. 

From the death that raged behind them and the crash of ruin loud, 
To the great square of the city, were driven the surging crowd, 
Where yet firm in all the tumult, unscathed by the fiery flood, 
With its heavenward-pointing finger the church of St. Michael 
stood. 

But e'en as they gazed upon it, there rose a sudden wail, 
A cry of horror blended with the roaring of the gale, 
On whose scorching wings updriven, a single flaming brand 
Aloft on the towering steeple clung like a bloody hand. 

"Will it fade ? " The whisper trembled from a thousand whiten- 
ing lips ; 
Far out on the lurid harbor they watched it frorn the ships — 
A baleful gleam that brighter and ever brighter shone, 
Like a flickering, trembling Will-o'-Wisp to a steady beacon 
grown. 

" Uncounted gold shall be given to the man whose brave right 

hand, 
For the love of the periled city, plucks down yon burning brand ! " 
So cried the Mayor of Charleston, that all the people heard, 
But they looked each one at his fellow, and no man spoke a word. 

Who is it leans from the belfry, with face upturned to the sky ? 
Clings to a column and measures the dizzy spire with his eye ? 
Will he dare it, the hero undaunted, that terrible, sickening height ? 
Or will the hot blood of his courage freeze in his veins at the sight? 

But see ! he has stepped on the railing, he climbs with his feet and 

his hands, 
And firm on a narrow projection with the belfry beneath him he 

stands ! 
Now once, and once only, they cheer him — a single, tempestuous 

breath — 
And there falls on the multitude gazing a hush like the stillness of 

death. 

Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught save the goal of the 
fire, 

Still higher and higher, an atom, he moves on the face of the spire, 

He stops ! Will he fall ? Lo ! for answer, a gleam like a meteor's 
track, 

And, hurled on the stones of the pavement, the red brand lies shat- 
tered and black ! 

Once more the shouts of the people have rent the quivering air, 
At the church-door Mayor and Council wait with their feet on the 

stair — 
And the eager throng behind them press for a touch of his hand — 
The unknown savior whose daring could compass a deed so grand. 

But why does a sudden tremor seize on them while they gaze ? 
And what meaneth that stifled murmur of wonder and amaze ? 
He stood in the. gate of the temple he had periled his life to save, 
And the face of the hero, my children, was the sable face of a slave ! 

With folded arms he. was speaking, in tones that were clear, not 

loud, 
And his eyes ablaze in their sockets burnt into the eyes of the, 

crowd : 
" You may keep your gold, — I scorn it ! — but answer me, ye who 

can, 
If the deed I have done before you be not the deed of a man ? " 



He stepped but a short space backward, and from all the women 

and men 
There were only sobs for answer, and the Mayor called for a pen, 
And the great seal of the city, that he might read who ran ; 
And the slave who saved St. Michael's went out from its door, a 

man. 

— Maty A. P. Stansbury. 



MR. BONSALL'S MATCHMAKING. 

My uncle, Alexander McFarlane, was waiting break- 
fast, an event very uncommon with him, for Aunt 
Nancy was the soul of punctuality. Nevertheless 
she was a little late this morning. Eight o'clock was 
the breakfast hour, and it was now fully ten minutes 
past. 

Aunt Nancy was not my Uncle McFarlane's wife. 
He was a widower of some fifteen years' standing. 
Fifteen years before his wife had left him a delicate 
little boy for a keepsake, and had gone away, whis- 
pering with her last breath that she was very happy. 
Her mother and sister, who had come to the house 
to nurse her, remained after her death, according to 
Uncle McFarlane's particular request. He would be 
so glad, he said, if it were not exacting too much of 
a sacrifice, to have Mrs. Howard and Nancy stay with 
him, keep up his house, and attend to his little boy. 
So Mrs. Howard, who was a widow with a very strait- 
ened income, rented her little house in the New 
England village where she had always lived, and 
came to preside over Mr. McFarlane's spacious man- 
sion and liberal housekeeping in Greenwich Street, 
New York — my Uncle McFarlane lived in Green- 
wich Street, a fact which marks the date of my story 
with sufficient exactness. 

Mrs. Howard had been dead three months, and still 
Aunt Nancy presided over Uncle McFarlane's house- 
hold. Neither of them had ever thought of a change 
as either necessary or desirable. Nancy had been a 
fair, prim, and somewhat quiet girl when she came to 
live in Greenwich Street. She was still a fair, some- 
what prim woman of thirty-five, with pretty, soft 
brown hair, violet-blue eyes, and a pure, soft, some- 
what changeful complexion. She Was not in the least 
like a modern young lady's heroine. She had no par- 
ticular aspirations beyond the limited and old-fash- 
ioned one of doing her duty in that state of life to 
which it had pleased God to call her. She did not 
consider herself a martyr to uncongenial circum- 
stances, because she made Uncle McFarlane's shirts 
and mended his stockings, and even the fact of going 
down into the kitchen, to do up his immaculate 
ruffles, when old Mrs. Brown's hands were too lame, 
and. the chambermaid's too unskillful to be trusted 
with them, did not awaken in her mind any desire to 
rush out into the world in search of a career. No 
such fancy had ever entered Nancy Howard's head. 
She was absolutely "contented with her present con- 
dition," willing to go on making Uncle McFarlane's 
shirts, keeping his house, spoiling his child, and 
" making it pleasant for him," as she simply said. 
Her great pleasures consisted in doing muslin em- 
broidery, visiting the poor, going to church, and 
reading the English. classics, with now and then a 
novel. If she had any trials she kept them to her- 
self, confiding them to no spiritual director, news- 
paper editor, or female friend. Such was Nancy 
Howard at five-and-thirty. 

My Uncle McFarlane was a fine gentleman in the 
true sense of the phrase. He was unimpeachable in 
integrity, unspotted in morals, in manners absolutely 
perfect — a little set in his way, and possibly some- 
what particular in eating and drinking. He was also 
given to amusing himself in a quiet way with the 
peculiarities of those about him. But he never wil- 
lingly hurt or neglected any one, and he had a cer- 
tain genial graciousness of manner, which made all 
his employes, from Mr. Saunders, his confidential 
clerk, down to Black Sam, the carman, and Davy, 
the errand boy, feel the better when he spoke to them. 

" Miss Nancy is a little late this morning ! " ob- 
served Uncle McFarlane, as Brown, his man, brought 
him the paper. s 

" Yes, sir. She was out till after twelve last night., 
at Sam's, sir!" 

" Indeed ! How was that ? " 

" Well, you see, sir, Sam's girl was took with a quick 
consumption last spring, and his wife ain't very rug- 
ged either. Miss Nancy, she's been there a good 
deal, and when Susy was struck with death last 
evening, she sends for her. So Miss Nancy, she went 
and stayed till it was all over. It was a great comfort 
to them, sir. You see, Sam's wife, she's got a little 
young baby, too, and altogether it comes hard ! " 



•' I should say so, indeed. We must see that every- 
thing is done, Brown. ' Find out when the funeral 
is to be, and let me know, and tell your wife to 
send them something comfortable when she goes to 
market. But here comes Miss Nancy. Send up 
breakfast, Brown." 

Breakfast was usually a somewhat silent meal, save 
for Alick's chatter with his aunt ; for Mr. McFarlane 
always read the paper, invariably asking Miss Nancy's 
permission. 

" Why do you look at me so closely, Alick ? "asked 
Miss Nancy, as she caught her nephew's gaze fixed 
upon her. 

"I was thinking how pretty you are!" answered 
Alick, with his usual frankness. " I think you are a 
hundred times prettier than Miss Regina Schuyler, 
that they make such a fuss about. And I don't want 
her for a stepmother. So there ! " 

"What is that about Miss Schuyler?" asked my 
uncle, laying down his paper. " It strikes me that 
you are taking rather a liberty with that young lady — 
to say nothing of myself." 

" It wasn't me, father ; it was Mr. Bonsall," answered 
Alick. " Mr. Bonsall asked me if I wouldn't like a 
pretty young lady like Miss Regina Schuyler to come 
into the house; and I told him no — I didn't want 
any one but Aunt Nancy. Then he said Aunt Nancy 
was an old maid ; and I said, if she was forty old maids 
she was a hundred times prettier than Miss Regina — 
and so she is ! " 

"We won't discuss that matter!" said my uncle, 
annoyed, but repressing his annoyance, as usual. 
" You need not mind Mr. Bonsall. We all know his 
ways ! " 

There was something in his father's tone which 
made Alick aware that he 'had better drop the sub- 
ject. Uncle McFarlane went on with his paper, but 
now and then glanced over it with an expression of 
some interest. " Nancy is pretty ! " he said to him- 
self. "There is something in her face which reminds 
me of my mother." 

Breakfast being over, my uncle put on his over- 
coat, asking, as he did so, his invariable question, 
" Have you any commands for the city ? " 

•" And, by the way, please see that everything is 
done for Sam's family! The poor woman will per- 
haps be the better for some port wine, or ale, and let 
everything be nice about the funeral. I will take the 
expense on myself. Sam is a good faithful fellow." 

" Really Nancy is very pretty ! " said my uncle, as 
he walked out of the house. " I never thought much 
about it before, but she is decidedly pretty. Miss 
Regina Schuyler, indeed, Really Bonsall is too bad 
to put such notions into the boy's head." And Mr. 
McFarlane pursued his way to the office, unconscious 
of the fate awaiting him there. 

" Any letters, Saunders ? " he asked, as he passed 
the clerk's desk. " I see the packet is in." . 

"Yes, sir. They are on your desk, and Mr. Bon- 
sall is waiting to speak to you in your room. What 
ails Mr. McFarlane?" said the clerk to himself, as 
his principal passed on. " I don't believe he ever 
before forgot to ask for my wife. I hope nothing is 
wrong." Mr. Saunders had an invalid wife, who was 
indebted to Mr. McFarlane for many little comforts. 

Mr. Bonsall was waiting in the office. He was a 
stout man with red hair and whiskers, and a bluff, 
uncompromising manner. He had a habit, on which 
he prided himself, of always " speaking his mind " — 
that is, of saying everything and anything which 
came into his head — a habit which did not cause him 
to be beloved by his acquaintance. He and Uncle 
McFarlane had once been partners, and they still 
kept up a kind of intimacy, at which many people 
wondered. 

"Well, Bonsall, how goes the world with you?" 
asked my uncle, leisurely taking off his coat and 
overshoes. 

" Oh, well enough. If it don't go to suit me, I make 
it, that's all!" answered Mr. Bonsall. " But, see 
here, McFarlane, I didn't come nere to bandy com- 
pliments. I want to talk to you about .p. serious 
matter." 

" Well, what is it ? " asked my uncle, preparing to 
listen, not without a longing glance at his foreign 
letters and papers. 

" I'm going to speak my mind, as I always do ! " 
said Mr. Bonsall. " I want to know what you mean 
to do about Nancy ? " 

" About Nancy ! " repeated my uncle, with a little 
start. " What about Nancy ? " 

" Aye, what about her ? — that's just it. Of course 
you can't go on as you do now. It was well enough 
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when the old lady was alive ; but her death changes 
all that, and folks will talk. Nancy's an old maid, to 
be sure — forty, if she's an hour — " 
• " Thirty-five ! " said my uncle, correcting him. 

" Well, five years don't matter much. She's an old 
maid, as I said. Still, folks will and do talk, and you 
ought to get rid of her. The truth is, McFarlane, 
you ought to marry again ; and of course you can't 
with Nancy in the house." 

"You think so ?" 

" Why, of course, not. There's Miss Regina Schuy- 
ler, now. She'd jump at the chance of marrying you ; 
but you don't suppose she would set up housekeep- 
ing with Nancy Howard, do you ? " 

" I must beg, Bonsall, that you will not bring Miss 
Schuyler's name into question," said my uncle. "Such 
, liberties are not to be taken with respectable young 
ladies." 

" Liberty or not, she would have you in a minute. 
And there's another thing about it. Nancy Howard 
is dead in love with you, herself, and of course you 
can't marry her— that is out of the question." 

" Nancy Howard ! " repeated my uncle, in a tone of 
bewilderment. 

"To be sure, man. Anyone but you would have 
seen it, though Nancy is not the woman to throw her- 
self at any man's head, I'll say that for her. My wife 
has known it this long time, and I can see it, too. 
Of course you can't marry her. She is old, and poor, 
and plain, and in delicate health besides. So, of 
:.. course, all you can do is to get rid of her. Send her 
home to her native place with a pension, marry 
„ Regina Schuyler, and begin life anew." 

' "Does Mrs. Bonsall really think that — that Miss 
Howard entertains such sentiments?" asked my uh- 
' cle, as Mr. Bonsall paused a moment: "Women see 
such things more clearly than men." 

" Of course she does. She was talking of it last 
: night. 'Nancy ought to have a change,' says she, 
' if she don't she'll go off like her sister. She's a quiet, 
patient creature,' says she; 'but it is easy to see 
_ what ails her.' Now, you see, her being consumptive 
is another reason why you can't marry her. So, there ! 
I've spoken my mind, as I always do ; and I hope you 
will have sense enough to act upon it." 

"I shall certainly act upon it ! " said my uncle, 
calmly. 

, " And soon, I hope ! " said Mr. Bonsall, rising. 
"The sooner the better." 

" The sooner the better ! " echoed my uncle. " I 
t quite agree with you. Thank you, Bonsall, thank 
you I " 

" I think I did a good piece of work this morning ! " 
said Mr. Bonsall to his wife, as he was preparing to 
go out : " I spoke to McFarlane about Nancy ! " And 
he repeated the substance of the conversation. Mrs. 
Bonsall was a quiet, kind-hearted woman ; but, like 
her husband, she sometimes spoke her mind. She 
did so on this occasion. 

'" Bonsall, you are an idiot ! Most men are in such 
matters, and you are a perfect one." 

Mr. Bonsall looked as if some one had thrown a 
wet towel in his -face. "Why, Mary Anne! What's 
that for ? " 

"You'll find out soon enough. Go along, do, and 
leave me in peace." 

Mr. Bonsall was always very meek when his wife 
-took these rare fits of plain speaking, and he shut 
the door without another word. Mrs. Bonsall sat 
looking at the fire with an expression of vexation, 
which gradually changed to one of kindness. 

" After all it might be worse," said she, speaking 
to the fire : " Nancy is a good soul, and as sweet as 
honey. She will make him happy, and be happy her- 
self, and it will be good for the boy. But I think I see 
Bonsall's face when he hears of it ! ' 

For' two hours my uncle sat looking through his 
office window without even thinking of his letters. 
Then he drew a deep breath, as of one relieved of a 
doubt, and turned to his correspondence. He did not 
go home to dinner, but left the office early, stopping 
at a florist's, where he bought some beautiful hot- 
house flowers, and two nice hyacinth bulbs in pretty 
glasses, which last he sent to Mrs. Saunders. 

"Father, may I go up and see Tom Saunders?" 
asked Alick after tea. Aunt Nancy was sitting at 
her work-tabJe, fresh and neat from top to toe. She 
* was composed as usual, but my uncle fancied he ob- 
served a slight change in her manner toward himself. 
Probably Alick's remarks might have disturbed her 
a little. 

" Certainly, my son. And be sure to ask, particu- 
larly, how Mrs. Saunders finds herself. I quite forgot 



it this morning. I was the more ready to let Alick 
go as I wish to consult you on a matter of great im- 
portance to us both." And then, in his usual kind, 
somewhat formal manner, he opened the subject. He 
was desirous, he said, of going abroad for some time, 
perhaps for some years. He thought the change 
would be good for Alick, who showed signs of deli- 
cate lungs. 

Aunt Nancy's heart fluttered, and her color went 
and came ; but she .had long been schooled in self- 
control, and she made no other sign. " It won't be 
for long ! " said the quiet, breaking heart to itself, 
little guessing what was in store. 

My uncle continued. I don't know exactly how he 
worded it, but he made it plain that neither he nor 
the boy could live without Nancy. Would Nancy 
consent to become his wife, and be a mother to 
Alick in fact, as she had long been in name ? And so 
in an hour the matter was all settled. 

" We are asked to a wedding ! " said Mrs. Bonsall 
to her husband some six weeks afterward. 

"A wedding — whose wedding ? " asked Mr Bon- 
sall, not greatly interested. 

" Nancy Howard's ! " 

" Nancy Howard's — you don't mean — " The idea 
which occurred to Mr. Bonsall fairly struck him 
dumb. 

" Yes ; Nancy and McFarlane ! " answered his 
wife, enjoying her lord's discomfiture. " They are to 
be married, at St. Paul's, very quietly, and sail for 
Europe as soon as possible." 

" The deuce they are. And after all I said to him ! " 

"After all you said to him !" echoed Mrs. Bonsall. 
" The moment you told me what you said to him, and 
especially as to Nancy's being talked about, I knew 
you had made the match. You could have got him 
to marry old Miss Paget in the same way." 

" But such a sacrifice, Mary Anne ! " 

" Oh, well, I don't know. I dare say he might feel 
it a little of a sacrifice just at first ; but by this time 
he has persuaded himself that there never was such 
a woman, and that the favor was all on her side. 1 
don't think, for my part, McFarlane will ever regret 
it." 

And I don't think Uncle McFarlane ever did. 

— Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 



THE FLOWERS OF MAY. 

Upon the threshold of the month we are' met by 
the columbine with a kindly nod of welcome. We 
will know this pretty plant by its close resemblance 
in form to the familiar and much less showy garden 
species. It will be found among rocks, often where 
we will be led to wonder how it manages to obtain 
subsistence. It is a very great favorite with the bees, 
who, after carefully prospecting, secure at last the 
delicious nectar distilled by the long scarlet spurs, or 
may be seen attached to the yellow protruding sta- 
mens, enjoyably swinging in the sunshine. 

In somewhat similar localities throughout the sum- 
mer, we may find the pale corydalis. It is very like 
the dielytra of the gardens, now called dicentra, ex- 
cept that there is but one leg to accommodate with so- 
called "breeches," and the color of the garment is 
different. Its showy blossoms and long green pods 
may generally be found simultaneously, and owing to 
the length of its flowering period, it is advantage- 
ously transplanted to one's flower-pot or garden. 
As with all other wild flowers, it will, when kept 
within doors, undergo many strange contortions ol 
stem in its struggle to reach the free air and light. 

Leaving the high, rocky grounds, we pass on 
toward the woods, observing as we go the charming 
vases displayed by the huckleberries, typical of the 
grateful offering of fruit they will hereafter yield us. 
We notice here and there the clusters of chokeberry 
blossoms, and the light purple corolla of the wild 
geranium. The last is as beautiful to us as any of 
the pelargoniums cultivated under its less assuming 
name. It is, however, very difficult to preserve the 
gathered flowers until they can be examined at leis- 
ure — the plant withers almost at a'touch. 

We will now, very likely, see the ladies' slipper, a 
member of the large and curious order of the Orchids. 
We will find its structure very peculiar, and be sur- 
prised at the marvelous methods which Nature em- 
ploys to secure their cross-fertilization through the 
agency of insects. In the forests of Maine and New 
Brunswick, the same species, which with us is purple 
and marked by darker veins of the same color, is 
often pure white. Another species, the flowers of 
which are yellow and equally pretty, is to be found in 



our neighborhood, but is not so common as its con- 
gener. We may find, too, the graceful mitre-wort, 
with a spike of small flowers so minutely divided that 
they resemble in their delicacy the icy stars which 
Jack Frost hangs upon the withered stems in autumn. 
Its cousin, the tiarella, will not be far off, and is also 
very pretty. The goldthread well repays one for a 
search, both by its starry flowers, and the yellow, 
wire-like roots from which it derives its name. 

Everywhere around us, often nestling at the feet of 
the gray-barked trees, we will notice a little plant 
suggesting most naturally the lily of the valley. It 
is the false Solomon's Seal. The bellwort, with its 
drooping, straw-colored flowers, furnishes thought 
for a " song of the bell," as poetical and melodious as 
that of Schiller. In moist, shady woodlands we can- 
not fail to observe two species of wild sarsaparilla. 
The smaller one, known as dwarf ginseng, is very 
delicate and graceful, and makes a handsome pressed 
specimen. In the northern woods, the spring beauty, 
with its pink-veined petals, makes the whole forest 
gay. We shall never forget the time when we first 
saw the fairy shoe of Calypso, daintily fringed and 
embroidered with purple and yellow, and worthy to 
encase even the foot of the fair daughter of Oceanus. 
It belongs to the same family as the ladies' slipper, 
but is very rare, and found only on our northern 
border. 

We must now touch our hat to the jolly butter- 
cups, the yellow and bird-foot, violets, the golden 
rug-wort, and, last and most lovely of all, the star- 
anemone. • Nor should we slight the charming flow- 
ers of the swamps, the arethusa, the buck-bean, and 
the forget-me-not with its blue eyes of constancy. 
In all the coming season there will be no forms so 
unpretending yet so bewitching in their beauty. The 
Jack-in-the-pulpit is an especial favorite with us, and 
we always rejoice when we see him. We like to raise 
his painted canopy, and surprise him in the attitude of 
benediction. We often find a camp meeting of these 
minute exhorters, nor do we think their sermons en- 
tirely in vain. We remember the text perfectly when 
we reach home — and even of the orthodox no more 
can be required. We have heard these little fellows 
deliver full many a discourse, and regret that such 
eloquent orators should not tarry with us longer. 

Allow us but a few words about the shrubs and 
trees, and like the long-winded parson we will " con- 
clude," and, with gratitude to our audience for their 
exemplary patience, allow them to stroll into more 
exciting columns. Of the first-mentioned class, the. 
most showy, we think, is the Rhodora. Its handsome, 
rose-purple, azalia-like flowers precede the leaves, 
and it loves the most secluded swamps. Of it Emer- 
son has sung most sweetly: 

" Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky ? 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you." 

Another handsome shrub at all seasons, not a native, 
but in New England thoroughly domesticated, is the 
familiar barberry, whose drooping racemes of yellow 
flowers are highly ornamental. It is a pity that their 
odor is so outrageous ! The irritable stamens are 
worthy of attention, as when touched — say with a 
knife-blade — they quickly spring toward the pistil, 
and for a moment seem endowed with life. The sweet 
fern blooms in May, but its fragrance is with us 
throughout the summer, suggesting, half-dreamily, 
some far-off scene of youth, or possibly of a previous 
existence, the salient points of which we cannot defi- 
nitely fix, and of which we are still dimly conscious. . 
The readers of the "Autocrat " will remember that he 
mentions having a similar association with the odor 
of the life-everlasting, and discourses pleasantly of 
this mental phenomenon. 

Coming to the trees, we believe that the large' 
flowered dogwood is often cultivated in gardens. It is 
common in the woods on the banks of the Hudson, 
where its white blossoms are very beautiful, when re- 
lieved by the dark foliage of the. evergreens. The 
sassafras flowers in this month, as well as the whole 
family of oaks, nuts and beeches. In fact, it would be 
simply impossible to give more than a synopsis of the 
multitudinous plants which enliven this prolific 
month. We trust, however, that our words may lead 
some worshiper, accompanied or alone", to seek a 
more intimate acquaintance with the wonders of the 
forest. — W. W. Bailey. 



